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OUR PUBLIC GOALS 


Great nations are not the mere sum of individual 
parts, nor are they contained in the achievements 
of a moment. They must have a public as well as 
a private character, and a vision — along with the 
will to attain it. A number of Americans have 
complained for some years, however, that this 
nation lacks a strong dedication to the public 
good, so intent are its citizens upon the pursuit of 
their private pleasures. And they have feared that 
ours was a complacent society, with no idea where 
it, as a society, wanted to go. Walter Lippmann 
has compared the apparent aimlessness of Amer- 
ica during the fifties with the driving purpose of 
the Soviet Union and has asked which society, in 
such competition, had the best hope of triumph. 
His answer was obvious and discomforting. 

Perhaps it was in recognition of such concerns 
that President Eisenhower last February estab- 
lished his Commission on National Goals, whose 
purpose was to develop a “broad outline of na- 
tional objectives and programs for the next decade 
and longer.” The Commission’s report, issued 
early this month, does “in broad outline” indicate 
the kind of society we must work for in the years 
ahead. It is a general call to Americans to return 
to a dedicated public vision. 


The report, in parts, speaks in ringing tones. 
“Man has never been an island unto himself,” it 
reminds us. “The shores of his concern have ex- 
ay from his neighborhood to his nation, and 

om his nation to the world. Free men have 
always known the necessity for responsibility. A 
basic goal for each American is to achieve a sense 
of responsibility as broad as his worldwide con- 
cerns and as compelling as the dangers and oppor- 
tunities he confronts.” 

Specific areas of concern are charted through 
the report’s pages. Religious prejudice and racial 
discrimination in our society are both “economic- 
ally wasteful” and “dangerous”; correction of 
them requires action on all levels — municipal, 
state, and federal. Action on all levels is also re- 


quired in the fields of social welfare, education, 
the arts and sciences, and agriculture. 

Abroad, the report insists, “our principles and 
ideals impel us to aid the new nations.” We must 
support the United Nations and international eco- 
nomic organizations; we must both strengthen 
our defenses and limit and control nuclear arma- 
ment. We must take “effective counter measures” 
against the threat of world Communism. 

Now, these goals, when cited, seem little 
enough. The report speaks of the United States as 
a “spiritually based” society, and affirms “the right 
of every individual to seek God and the well- 
springs of truth, each in his own way;” but it does 
not specify beyond the level of generalities and 
what the more sophisticated might consider plati- 
tudes. The New York Times, indeed, when the 
report was issued, complained that this mountain 
had labored and brought forth a mouse. 

We wonder if such criticism—such disappoint- 
ment—is justified. The fact that a Commission on 
National Goals was appointed in the first place 
and that its work sets even a general vision before 
our society seems both significant and hopeful. 


- Because the recommendations of any such Com- 


mission are necessarily broad; details of execution 
must be left to government-on-all-levels, to pri- 
vate agencies, and to the will of the people. 

The point here seems to be that, until very 
recently, the American people did tend to think 
of themselves as “an island.” “The shores of their 
concern” were limited indeed. It was not until the 
thirties that the American people, on the whole, 
accepted the theory that the domestic public wel- 
fare was a legitimate government concern. It was 
not until the forties and fifties that isolationism 
was finally defeated and they accepted (however 
cautiously ) the theory that the international com- 
mon good was the concern of their government. 
The very notion of “public goals” for the American 
people, especially abroad, is thus a relatively new 
notion and, whatever its shortcomings, the Report 
on Public Goals must be seen as a historic step 
forward. 
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in the magazines . 


Commenting on the current “dollar crisis,” The. 
Economist notes in an editorial for December 3 thé 
many obstacles that may prevent the American econ- 
omy from recovering from its “present mild plight” 
by means of the seemingly right course—raising in- 
terest rates. “The obvious alternative,” says The 
Economist, “is to reduce the interest rate differentials 
between Europe and New York by putting European 
rates down.” In fact, “on grounds of cooperation 
with the United: States, there is a strong case for 
[Britain's] reducing Bank rate first.” 

- In view of Britain’s own economic situation, The 
Economist warns, “it is going to be fatally easy for 
this country to feel that it need not take any initia- 
tive about all this, but that it can sit back and casti- 
gate the Germans for not helping America in a way 
that they could easily afford. But if there were a 
collapse in international trade it would be no great 
satisfaction to beable to argue cogently that it was 
mostly Dr. Adenauer’s fault . . . It should be blaz- 
ingly obvious that Britain and America, as guardians 
of the world’s two. biggest currencies, need to run 
this next lap im economic affairs together. An ap- 
proach to the new.American Administration with an 
offer of such cooperation—on burden-sharing in de- 
fense, tariff problems, gold market strains, world 
liquidity problems and some coordination of interest 
rates—should be a top item in the British Govern- 

The Annals, the bi-monthly publication of the Ameri- 
can Academy.of, Political and Social Science, devotes 
its November issue to “Religion in American Soci- 
ety.” Among the topics covered are trends in church 
membership and present-day theology, the role of 
the laity, the church and secular affairs, minority 
worship, and the ecumenical movement. In an es- 
say titled “Religion and Politics” Luke Ebersole, 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Ten- 
nessee, contributes a report on the nature and 
variety of political activities among religious groups. 
He finds that, although there is a marked relation 
between religious affiliation and party affiliation, the 
correspondence does not usu indicate a “reli- 
gious” vote. Among Protestants political behavior 
tends to be determined by socio-economic status. 
Among Catholics and Jews social and economic posi- 
tion do not bulk as large in determining party alli- 
ance as does the awareness of minority status. 

“There is evidence, however,” writes Professor 
Ebersole, “that the. changing status of ethnic and 
religious minorities is caysing ‘political change . . . 
For both Catholics and Jews it may be expected that 
as minority feelings diminish, occupation and eco- 
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nomic and. social class will gain in importance as 
determinants of their politi 


behavior.’ 


On the fourth anniversary of the Hungarian revo- 
lution, The Reporter (November 24) publishes an 
account by Central European correspondent George 
Bailey of life as Hungarians live it today, “prisoners 
in their own country” who nevertheless have forced 
substantial concessions from the unwilling Soviets 
that preserve what is most characteristic of the Hun- 
garian people—“a consuming passion for excellence” 
and modernity. The increase in the standard of living 
and the material enjoyment of Western culture re- 
present cherished tokens of the insurgent spirit: 
“Those who died in 1956—they died so that we could 
live better.” 

Politically, Hungarians react to Communist rule 
with a “sotto voce hostility that is everywhere,” 
sometimes referring to the Kadar regime as the 
“sub-government.” “The chief virtue of the pup- 
pet [regime] to the Soviets,” writes Mr. Bailey, “is 
the fact that it is Communist as well as Hungarian; 
its chief virtue to the people is the fact that it is 
Hungarian as well as Communist. . . There is no 
hope—for the Hungarians—of controlling the puppet 
in its diplomatic appearances. But there is some hope 
—indeed, thanks to the revolution, there are definite 
prospects—of controlling at least a few of the pup- 
pet's movements in its domestic performances, but 
only if the non-Communist world refuses to accept 
the party internationally as anything other than 
merely representative of Soviet interests. In this re- 
gard alone the Hungarians still expect help... 

Also writing from Hungary, Daniel Schorr reports 
on Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, who is still living in 
the American legation in Budapest where he sought 
asylum four years ago. Since 1958 when the College 
of Cardinals met to elect a new Pope and the lega- 
tion was blocked in its attempts to seek safe-conduct 
for the cardinal out of Hungary, there have been no 
plans for a change in Mindszenty’s status—“and noth- 
ing is in sight to change it. The legation lives with 
its. ‘religious affairs attache,’ as he is sometimes jocu- 
larly called. The engine of the AVO [secret police] 
car runs outside.” 


In other periodicals: ; 
“Black Gold, Red Ink” by James Davidson. Saudi 
Arabia’s “Cadillac crisis.” The Commonweal, Decem- 
ber 2. 
- “Vulgar Sociology” by Daniel Bell. A criticism of 
C. Wright Mills. Encounter, December. : 
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THE MORAL PROBLEM 


The Answers Given in Four Major Approaches Are Examined 


William V. O’Brien 


The problem of force in international society comes 
to life most dramatically in connection with planning 
for national security. International law and organi- 
zation have attempted to diminish and control re- 
course to force by individual states on behalf of 
their pretended national interests. But these efforts 
have been, on the whole, rather unsuccessful except 
when they rested solidly on mutual advantage and 
fear of retaliation. 

International Jaw and organization have been es- 
pecially unsuccessful in replacing national systems 
of security with an effective international security 
system in an age characterized by nuclear weapons 
and the comparatively permanent threat of Commu- 
nist aggression. The resultant “fearful choice” may 
be expressed in the language of international ethics 
in the following way: The basic national interests 
of the ‘states of the free world must be defended 
against Communism which would destroy those in- 
terests. Moreover, for religious men everywhere, glo- 
bal domination by the Communists would mean the 
destruction of each individual nation’s moral exist- 
ence as well as a severe blow to the international 
common good. So it would appear that the first 
ethical imperative of this “age of conflict” is to de- 
fend the national interests of the free world states. 

Yet, as we know only too well, the seemingly un- 
avoidable military means of defense themselves 
threaten enormous—perhaps fatal—injury to the very 
states that contemplate their use. Indeed, the funda- 
mental basis for the international common good, the 
very existence of mankind on this planet, is said to 
be threatened by unlimited recourse to nuclear 
means of defense. The individual statesman and mili- 
tary leader is therefore placed in a position where 
he cannot ignore the international common good 
even if he is disposed to. The dimensions of modern 
warfare have brought us face to face with the hither- 
to subtle, elusive, abstract problem of reconciling 
the national interest with the international good. 

How do we solve this problem? Four principal 
lines of thought on the subject seem to be discern- 
ible: (1) eliminate war, hence eliminate the means 
which threaten our survival; (2) turn to pacifism; 
(3) pursue the national interest without restraint by 
Professor O’Brien is Director of the Institute of 
World Polity, Georgetown University. 


transnational rules of conduct; (4) attempt to defend 
the national interest by limited means. I will briefly 
examine each of these four lines of thought. 


Modern international law and organization, backed 
by public opinion and considerable religious pres- 
sure, have been directed to the goal of eliminating 
the phenomenon of war entirely. If this could be ac- 
complished, the threat of nuclear war would, of 
course, presumably disappear. These efforts have 
been supported by an argument of necessity which 
runs: Nuclear war, indeed all war, must be banned; 
but this can only be done by an effective system of 
international law and organization; therefore there 
must be such a system and it must be made to work. 

Little more than the mention of the principal ef- 
forts toward this seductive goal of total elimination 
of war is necessary in order to recall the frustrations 
experienced in pursuit of it. (I would point out in 
passing that this review of the facts with respect to 
efforts to eliminate war is in many respects as im- 
portant as a review of the facts in the phenomeno- 
logical sense which produce the problem in the first 
place. ) 

We have “outlawed” all recourse to force except 
in self-defense or in the form of international police 
actions under a collective security system. The ideo- 
logical power struggle which has characterized the 
modern era has, however, stripped the United Na- 
tions of most of its capacity to implement the system. 
Unhappily, this state of affairs bears out the criti- 
cism that collective security systems do not eliminate 
war but, rather, arrange that wars will be fought 
against those who start other wars. 

We have sought to eliminate war by developing 
an international juridical order. Thus far that order 
has not been seriously tested because the great inter- 
national issues are not brought within its jurisdiction. 
I fear that the prospects for the immediate future 
may be deduced from the fact that not only has the 
United States not removed the Connally Amendment 
to date but that there is indication of increasing the 
Amendment. 

Finally, we have sought to eliminate war by elimi- 
nating the material and psychological causes of war. 
The United Nations, with the United States playing 
a leading role, has sought to reduce poverty, sickness 
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and disease, ignorance and lack of understanding, 
throughout the world. These efforts are good in 
themselves and ought to be pressed. Whether they 


will in fact contribute significantly to the elimination 


of war is something else again. It has not been the 


real “have-nots” who have initiated modern wars; it 
has more often been greed for additional dessert 
rather than hunger for bread that has precipitated 
war. We face here a problem not unlike that of the 
criminologist who ponders whether elimination of 
slums really means elimination of crime and, if so, 
how one is to explain crime in plush suburbs. 

In view of the enthusiasm of some internationalists 
it is necessary to add that the war which we have in 
fact been waging at varying degrees of warmth for 
fifteen years not result from world poverty, sick- 
ness, hunger, mutual distrust, etc., although these 
conditions contribute greatly to the manner in which 
it is conducted. The mainsprings of conflict are phi- 
losophical. Improvement in the conditions of the 
world’s underprivileged populations would not alter 
this deep-rooted philosophical conflict which seems 
destined to continue until one side or the other tri- 
umphs or ceases to believe in its cause. 


Fo ears of League and UN experience have 
indicated. that the three-fold approach which has 
dominated our efforts to eliminate war has not been 
successful. Unquestionably, these organizations have 
prevented wars through their various efforts. But 
their record of achievement must be subjected to 
much the same kind of test which is applied to an 
anti-aircraft defense system, if the proposition that 
all wars are to be eliminated is taken seriously. Per- 
mitting only two of one hundred aircraft to pene- 
trate is a remarkable record, but if the two aircraft 

twenty megaton H-bombs the system may be 
said to have failed. Preventing ninety-eight of a pos- 
sible one hundred international conflicts would be 
an almost unbelievable achievement, but one or two 
international conflicts could be more than enough 
to bring about a thermonuclear catastrophe. 

Recent history suggests that, while efforts to di- 
minish recourse to force are desirable and often 
fruitful, it is unreasonable to expect a hundred per 
cent achievement in these endeavors. And, just as 
long as there remains the likelihood of a single inter- 
national conflict, the ethical dilemma of national 
security versus the international common good per- 
sists. 

- May I add that I have deliberately emphasized 
this point, which may seem self-evident to many, 
for the reason that I am convinced that a good many 
of our religious leaders and their followers are per- 
suaded that the goal of international ethics, law and 
organization is the complete and anent elimi- 
nation of war or the use of force of any kind in the 
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international society. It is all tod often forgotten that 
all juridical orders are supported by force controlled 
by the community, that the experience of municipal 
law has been that the goal of an ordered society is 
not the elimination of force but the control of force. 

If total elimination of force is not envisaged, there 
is usually a vague idea that an international police 
force will be used to repress international criminals. 
A rose by any other name, etc. As Korea showed us, 
there is no assurance that the policemen will always 
outnumber the criminals and there is no reason to 
believe that most of the same ethical problems 
(although cast in a different form) will not confront 
the responsible international decision-maker as con- 
front the national decision-maker. 

Moreover, even if virtual elimination were theo- 
retically possible or even desirable, the practical 
problem of our age is that we must cope with Com- 
munist “protracted conflict.” This, of course, does 
not mean that conflict will always take the form of 
“war” in the traditional sense but “war” in one form 
or another is obviously our lot for the foreseeable 
future. To aspire seriously to eliminate war in the 
era of Communist challenge is to pursue a dangerous 
illusion. 

This being so, the ideal of total disarmament, an- 
other panacea, is likewise highly questionable. The 
idea has been that nations tend to go to war because 
they have the means to do so and are tempted to 
take advantage of them. But the motivation for Com- 
munists’ use of force is, according to all that we know 
about them, much more rational. Condemning mili- 
tary “adventurism,” Communist theory and practice 
has treated hot war as a means to an end, not as an 
end in itself. Again, it is not the material conditions 
that bring about the threat of war but rather the 
philosophical goals and psychological intent of the 
competing forces. Given the Communist goals and 
the notorious unreliability of disarmament schemes 
turning on mutual trust between East and West, it 
would seem to be practically impossible and, indeed, 
ethically wrong to dismantle the defenses of the Free 
World under a total disarmament agreement. 


There is, of course, a very direct means of elimi- 
nating war if that be the real objective of an ethical 
foreign policy. This would be to renounce recourse 
to force unilaterally, to adopt some form of pacifism. 
I will not attempt to conceal that this is not a course 
which I take seriously personally and I do not feel 
qualified to present it objectively or completely. 
Having said this I should like to give some reactions 
that I have to pacifist approaches: 

In the first place, it would appear that pacifism is 
not the majority or official doctrine in any of the 
major branches of the Judeo-Christian tradition. It 
definitely is not the.prévailing view in the scholastic 
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tradition which grappled with these problems over 
many centuries, 

Secondly, pacifism, on its face, is not a position 
directed to the defense of the national interest. It 
solves the problem of Thomas Murray’s moral equa- 
tion between security and morality by eliminating 
security. 

Thirdly, an aggressive pacifist viewpoint (ironi- 
cally, this does exist) seriously handicaps those who 
do not share it and who are responsible for the na- 
tional security. Pacifism does not mix well with de- 
fense policy since there is an inherent contradiction 
between them. This, in the practical order, is ap- 
parently not so self-evident as one would think. The 
pacifist has to be careful not to meddle indiscrimi- 
nately in matters which he opposes in principle. 
What I have in mind is the kind of thing that hap- 

ed in Britain in the 1930’s when the strong paci- 
Bst tendencies in public opinion became mixed up 
with equally strong feelings on behalf of the victims 
of aggression. The result was that many of the same 
people who were forcing unilateral disarmament and 
unpreparedness on the British government were call- 
ing the loudest for intervention against Mussolini 
and Hitler, something that could only lead to the use 
of armed force, which Britain did not possess be- 
cause of pacifist and other pressures. 

Finally, if it is in general difficult to apply the 
virtues of individual ethics to states it would appear 
to be quite inappropriate to transfer the questionable 
ideal of pacifism from personal to public ethics. The 
individual may opt for self-sacrifice but he cannot 
sacrifice those entrusted to his care, whether they be 
his family or his fellow-citizens. 


At the other extreme from the pacifist whose ethi- 
cal values lead him to forego security and defense 
entirely are those who find it impossible or impracti- 
cable to limit security by any ethical values. The 
supreme ethical imperative is to succeed in the de- 
fense of the national interest. This attitude is em- 
braced by some theorists, by many professional mili- 
tary men, and, to a rather surprising degree, by 
civilian government officials concerned with foreign 
policy and defense. If anything, it is my impression 
that it is stronger among “tough” civilian officials 
than it is among professional military people. 

There are many who, noting the seemingly hope- 
less complexity of the problem of finding the equa- 
tion between security and morality, brush it aside. 
After all, our side is obviously right. Let us not ago- 
nize. Let us do whatever has to be done to make 
sure that our side wins. Like the “organization man” 
who prefers not to ponder too deeply over the ethi- 
cal implications of his company’s latest coup, the 
professional soldier or bureaucrat takes the view that 
it is for “higher authority” to worry about these 


things. He is simply a technician doing a job, 
whether it be arranging the communications details 
for a hydrogen attack or setting up logistical support 
for camps in which to confine suspected subversives. 


There are also those academic on inter- 
national politics who relegate international ethics to 
a subsection in the chapters on “restraints on power.” 

The military man, the professional, the nationalist, 
and his academic supporters will, ironically, often 
take their cue from the pacifist or from the pro 
nent of total elimination of war. They will say that 
you either have to prevent war or succumb to “mili- 
tary necessities.” Once war starts it is impossible to 
submit military operations to meaningful ethical and 
legal control. Not infrequently the military man will 
unwittingly repeat the maxim of Fieldmarshal Hel- 
muth von Moltke, written in his answer to Blunt- 
schli’s call for an international law of war: “The 
greatest kindness in war is to bring it to a speedy 
conclusion . . .” 

When it is objected that ethical considerations are 
relevant to national defense the tendency has been 
to assume an attitude of extreme self-righteousness. 
The whole free world, it is argued, depends upon 
the United States, Without the United States there 
would be no occasion to talk about ethics. The 
people who are so concerned about the ethics of 
national security should be thankful that there is a 
SAC and it is not a little ungrateful to be question- 
ing the morality of the means which SAC and other 
elements of the defense establishment have chosen. 
Seldom has this spirit been better expressed than 
in the dedication in Professor Possony’s book, Strate- 
gic Air Power. It reads: “To the dedicated company 
who fight with the conviction that on the greater 
glory of the United States rests the sole hope for 
the future of Western Civilization.” 


Note that this viewpoint is not necessarily unethi- 
cal or anti-ethical; it simply gives one ethical im- 
perative, legitimate self-defense, an overpowerin 
position. I must say, however, that I perceive a gi 
deal of amorality among the supporters of the “my 
country, right or wrong” school of thought. Un- 
fortunately, virtually all other ethical values and 
imperatives are set aside in the face of the one, 
monolithic ethical goal of self-preservation. But the 
national state is only the civitas maxima in a relative 
sense. The good of the state has limits and those 
limits are drawn at the point where the national 
good is placed in opposition to the international 
common good. There is a hierarchy of “goods,” cul- 
minating in the international common good. It is 
hard to see how a Christian can seriously contend 
that his country’s national good is so important that 
it can, in principle, be defended without limit and 
without any greater acknowledgment of the inter- 
national common good than the gratuitous and cava- 
lier announcement that they are ene and the same. 
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I have no intention of ‘analyzing the substance of 
the main theories -of limited war, deterrence and 
arms control. I.would.point out simply that all of 
these theories share a common set of assumptions, 
assumptions which are important to the question of 
national security and international ethics. All of 
these approaches assume to some degree that: (1) 
force will continue to exist in international relations 
and that those entrusted with the defense of freedom 
must be prepared to use force effectively; but (2) 
force must be used with discrimination, it must be 
limited. Unlimited force is morally wrong and prac- 
tically unjustifiable regardless of the motivation be- 

Thus the limited war theories assert that we must 
be prepared to fight for the free world but that 
hydrogen bomb massive retaliation is not a propor- 
tionate, appropriate means with which to fight. We 
must find less-than-total means. Some would insist 
that the means be limited to so-called conventional 
weapons. Others have pointed out that there is a 
wide spectrum of nuclear weapons and that some of 
these weapons could be used more effectively and 
even with more discrimination than existing conven- 
tional means. The great question has been, of course, 
whether limited: nuclear warfare is really possible. 
In my own writing on this subject I have assumed, 
not without misgivings, that it is. I would point out 
that if limited-nuclear war is not a feasible alterna- 
tive we are today almost literally powerless to de- 
fend the free world by anything except all-out 
thermonuclear warfare. The entire United States 
Army is organized for “pentomic” warfare; all of its 
doctrine and training is geared to limited nuclear 
war (although-an obeisance is always made to con- 
ventional war which the Army would like to be able 
to conduct but which appears out of the question for 
lack of the necessary means). 

Not content with- this. state of affairs, military pol- 
icy experts have increasingly turned to various theo- 
ries of deterrence, graduated deterrence, and most 
recently to the concept of the second strike capabil- 
ity as the answer.to the problem of replacing massive 
retaliation. Here again the effort has been to find 
alternatives between all-out, unlimited defense and 
no defense at all. : 

In line with this thinking, attention has more and 
more shifted from total disarmament or even total 
nuclear disarmament to arms control. Fearing that 
total disarmament is neither possible nor necessarily 
desirable, many have tried to work out formulae to 
insure a balanced reduction of arms, particularly of 
those arms which combine the greatest capacity for 
indiscriminate slaughter with a relatively dubious 
military utility; 

One by-product of these theories has been a re- 
vival of interest in the international law of war. Until 
recently the law of war was dismissed out of hand 


as an anachronism. There were to be no more wars. - 


It was said that modern total war had demonstrated 
once and for all the hopelessness of attempts to 
control belligerent operations by a jus in bello. As 
to control ot nuclear war, the prevailing attitude 
seems to have been that summarized by Dean John 
C. Bennett in the May, 1958 issue of Worldview: 
“Today we seem to have lost the idea that if the 
worse comes to worst after a nuclear war has be 
there are still limits to what is ited.” 

One further remark might be made which is ger- 
mane both to the general subject of limited war and 
to the closely related subject of a new international 
law of war. In commenting on Father John Courtney 
Murray’s Morality and Modern War, Dr. Julian N. 
Hartt stated in the April, 1959 issue of Worldview: 

“Where is the salvatory and salubrious middle 
group, and what is the access to it? Abstractly, it is 
plotted between pacifism and bellicism; between life- 
at-any-price and let’s-get-it-over-with; between total 
war and no war; between unlimited nuclear weap- 
onry development and abolition of all such weaponry. 
The name for this position is ‘limited war’; and it is 
understood that the limits placed upon warfare are 
imposed by conscience and are enforced by some 
adequately powerful organization [emphasis added].” 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that, in my view 
and, I think, in the view of Father Murray himself 
and many other proponents of limited war, the limi- 
tation does not come from enforcement by “some 
adequately powerful organization.” It comes through 
“conscience,” as Dr. Hartt recognizes and, second, 
through a realistic view of military necessity which 
condemns unlimited war as being as bad military 
science as it is bad ethics. The future of a return 
to the tradition of “civilized” warfare does not lie 
in expectations of an “adequately powerful organiza- 
tion” enforcing iron-clad legal codes. It lies in the 
conduct of operations by those belligerents who 
ought to be governed by the ethical tradition of 
civilized warfare, whatever the character of the ene- 
my or the characteristics of modern means of war. 

Now there are risks and imperfections in all of 
these approaches to limiting war. No prudent man 
would grasp one of them and hold to it as the last 
word on limitation of force. All approaches are con- 
tingent upon the validity of premises of a military, 
political and technical nature. Obviously many of 
these premises are prone to be swept aside in the 
development of contemporary military technology 
or in the ebb and flow of international politics. 

But, as Thomas Murray has said, there are risks 
in all of the available approaches to the problem 
of ethics and security and, if anything, there are 
more risks in solutions like “world federation now” 
or total disarmament or pacifist surrender than there 
are in theories of limited war, deterrence and arms 
control. 
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“THE DOOR IS STILL OPEN” 


Editorial Note: One of the most significant reli- 
gious journals published behind the Iron Curtain is 
Communio Viatorum, the theological quarterly spon- 
sored by the Ecumenical Institute of the Comenius 
Theological Faculty in Prague, Czechoslovakia. Com- 
munio Viatorum is edited by Josef L. Hromadka, the 
distinguished Reformed theologian, and represents 
an attempt by certain East European Protestant 
thinkers to relate Christian insights to the events of 
a Communist world. This journal, on the whole, is 
highly critical of the West, and for this reason, if for 
no other, should be better known in the United 
States than it is. We here reprint an editorial from 
the Summer 1960 issue, signed by Professor Hrom- 
adka. 


The name of Walter Lippmann, one of the wisest 
and most realistic of American writers and journal- 
ists, has often appeared in newspapers in the last 
few weeks, With great and open seriousness he has 
reflected on the latest international events, and has 
reproached the American government, especially 
President Eisenhower, that in the decisive moment 
he did not make use of the chance offered him by 
N. S. Khrushchev, and did not save the summit meet- 
ing by a wise diplomatic step. 

On this occasion I recalled that even at the close 
of the second World War, Walter Lippmann pointed 
out, toward the end of 1944, in his slender book on 
the war aims of the United States, the immense re- 
sponsibility that American statesman would have 
when the war ended. Americans were not prepared 
for their decisive position in world politics. Nor had 
they learned from the first World War. After the 
victory of 1918 they had withdrawn into themselves, 
sought profits and economic advance. Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt was the first to push forward the 
statesmanlike aims of Woodrow Wilson, who had 
been abandoned by his nation in the gravest mo- 
ments. He took in hand the social, economic, and 
labor problems, with the courageous aim of drawing 
the American people onto new paths. And during 
the second World War it was he who saw the great 
possibilities of the American nation in a struggle 
for a new international order, if it would preserve a 
sincere cooperation with the Soviet Union. 


Walter Lippmann, much more conservative in his 
social views than Franklin Delano Roosevelt, at least 
saw Clearly in a political way that the postwar world 
would be determined by two great powers: the 
United States and the Soviet Union. And that it 
would be necessary for these great powers to make 
a clear demarcation of their spheres of influence, 
work together, and not attempt to undermine each 
other’s position as a great power. In April 1945 
Roosevelt died, and American policy came into the 
hands of people with no broad world outlook, no 
understanding of the new situation, and at the same 
time with limited confidence in, even with hatred 
for, the Soviet Union. 

When Roosevelt was still alive, in the last period 
when his strength was exhausted, but especially after 
his death, the Cold War began on a large scale. 
This was the attempt to knock the Soviet Union off 
its feet by any means, permissible or impermissible, 
to separate away its allies on the Western borders, 
to strip it bare and gradually deprive the Soviet 
people not only of the results of victory, but also 
of their tranquil and undisturbed building of social- 


ism. 


Let us add to this the fact that dominant sections 
of America and the West in general have never been 
resigned within themselves to the Soviet Revolution 
of 1917, and for a long time—perhaps up to quite 
recently—have aimed their policy at the abrogation 
of the year 1917, and at ridding the world of the 
“specter of Communism.” The Chinese revolution 
and the unrest in Asian and African nations have 
only strengthened their terror of the East. 

At times it seemed that the Western world was 
beginning to become reconciled to the fact that the 
new social structure, represented by the Soviet Union 
and People’s China could not be stopped and that 
history could not be turned back. Especially in July 
1955, when the first meeting was held of statesmen 
at the top level, it seemed that a new era was begin- 
ning in postwar life. But a careful observer of what 
was happening, not only on the surface, but also 
in the thoughts of people and in the over-all atmos- 
phere of the nations, could not fail to see that this 
very meeting, with all its great and clear possibilities, 


brought fear to the dominant circles in Western 
countries, especially the United States, and caused 
a special tightening of the internal front. 

I myself have lively memory of the holidays in 
1955 when I attended ecumenical conferences in 
the Swiss town of Davos. Wherever we were from, 
our external relations were proper, amiable, correct. 
But when we came to discuss the particular ques- 
tions of the situation at that time, we were perhaps 
farther apart than we had been before. There arose 
an atmosphere of growing unwillingness to cope 
with world events, to take account of the enormous 
changes in Eastern Europe and in Asia, to stop the 
Cold War and do everything for genuine cooperation 
between both great world camps. 

The pressure of propaganda to interfere by every 
possible means in the internal life of countries that 
lay between the West and the Soviet Union was 
‘stepped up from day to day. The events in Poland 
and in Hungary in 1956 fall into this framework. The 
hysteria (it really is impossible to use any other 
word here) which accompanied the events at the 
end of October, and especially at the beginning of 
November, of that year, only prove what I have just 
said. The people able to judge these events calmly, 
realistically and bearing in view the results of the 
second World War, with a wise realization of the 
conditions for a genuine peaceful fellowship of na- 
tions, were insignificant in number. Remembrance 
of what a failure the Korean War had been for the 
United States perhaps only intensified that spirit of 
perverseness, distaste and unwillingness to make a 
truly new start in political thinking and action. 

Connected with all this is something that continu- 
‘ally disturbs me personally, as a theologian. People 
in the West, with few exceptions, have a con- 
stant feeling of human, cultural, and political superi- 
ority over other nations, especially the socialist camp. 
They have done everything they can to stop the ad- 
vance of Eastern countries in their economic devel- 
opment and living standards, and at the same time 
have made use of all the difficulties and hardships 
of building a socialist society to affirm their own 
superiority and worth. Even in Christian circles one 
meets with this continually. It is not just mistrust of 
the Eastern countries, but also a feeling that what 
comes from the people in the East cannot attain the 
same level and have the same worth as Western life. 

This atmosphere, which is hard to express and 
often is not admitted, also affects serious political 
decisions. We have seen this in recent days. An 
American statesman and soldier is offended when 
he is told that he must apologize for certain imper- 
missible acts. That has serious consequences in rela- 


8 


tions among nations. For it is not enough when peo- 


ple behave properly toward each other in a social “ 


way, they must also take each other seriously in a 
human way. We continually run across such ambigu- 
ous behavior, and formerly we observed this even 
among some of the people of our country, in the 
Church and outside the Church, when they were 
faced with changes and upheavals for which they 
were unprepared. We are living through a pro- 
foundly revolutionary historical process, and in it 


‘we must struggle not only with external conditions, 


but also with ourselves. 

The meeting of statesmen at the highest level did 
not take place. It is not up to us to hand out marks 
for behavior. But we can say this much, in all respon- 
sibility, that American policy is headed by a man 
who, while he has fine personal characteristics, lacks 
the statesmanlike wisdom, decision, and courage 
that are needed today for us to push forward an- 
other step. The present American President is simply 
not equal to the task entrusted him by the American 
people and by history. It seems that he will be 
counted as one of the weakest of American Presi- 
dents. 

This is a great disappointment for many people in 
the West who until recently have expected from 
Eisenhower the statesmanlike perspicacity and depth 
of vision necessary for the immense tasks in the cur- 
rent world crisis. The events in Paris around the 16th 
of May have shown that Western policy, headed by 
the United States, is in continual retreat, is con- 
stantly on the defensive in regard to the advance of 
nations in Eastern Europe, in Asia, Africa, and soon 
perhaps in Latin America, too. It is a policy of fear, 
negation, and—unfortunately—malice, as well. But 
this spirit is not equal to anything more than the 
rattling of arms or a savage Cold War that tries to 
stop the course of history. 


I often ask myself these days if we in our con- 
gregations and churches have understood what the 
issues are in the world, and whether we are in the 
least prepared for our role in the world of today, 
for our responsibility in public and religious life. We 
have a good deal to learn, too. We need, also, much 
courage and wisdom in our faith and our testimony. 

So far nothing is lost. The world of today is not 
yet prepared for what we expected from the meeting 
of statesmen on May 16th. Many questions have not 
yet matured. West German policy is shockingly 
dangerous, precisely because it is so blind, obstinate, 
and so unwilling to accept the consequences of the 
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terrible catastrophe that was caused by the wretched 
leaders of Germany in the years 1933-1945. 

We have realized again what depths were reached 
by the world revolution and the ruin of the last 
twenty or perhaps forty-five years. We are standing 
amidst cataclysmic changes, amidst difficulties, with 
bleeding wounds which could not be repaired by a 
conference of statesmen, if it were to meet at a time 
which had not yet matured and when it had not 
yet been prepared for. We do not know whether 
the time will be riper in six or eight months. But N. 
S$. Khrushchev rightly pointed out that the confer- 
ence would have no sense if it lacked the serious 
political prerequisites, lacked an atmosphere of trust, 
and lacked simple human or social decency. 

- But we have noted that the door has not been 
closed. The speech of Khrushchev in Berlin is itself 


testimony to the fact that Soviet statesmen wish to 
wait patiently to discuss all serious international | 
questions at the moment when they are ripe for deci- 
sion. West European statesmen are surely aware of 
their enormous responsibility. And the American 
people, who undoubtedly long for peace, will emerge 
from this last lesson knowing more than they had 
before. 

The United States, so rich in human values, will 
find the statesmen, we believe, who will in the near 
future take up the reins of foreign policy, with genu- 
ine readiness, maturity and courage. Finally, I per- 
haps need not remind anyone that the recent events 
have been a great lesson for us all, and furthermore 
an urgent challenge for us to assist, in our faith, in 
building the foundations and the conditions for fu- 
ture creative cooperation among nations. 


Our brethren from Western Churches and countries do not take seriously enough the new historical situ- 
ation in the orbit between the Elbe and the Pacific Ocean. They are still under tempation to measure our 
social and political institutions after the pattern of Western bourgeois democracy and interpret all the 
difficulties and predicaments of the so-called Eastern countries as a punishment for the new revolutionary 
efforts of social and political reconstruction. They do not take into consideration the fact that something 
historically new has been started, and that the efforts have to be assessed from the perspective of global 
change, not only from the perspective of Western society. Certainly we are finding ourselves amidst a long 
process of profound social and political transformation. Many aspects of our present. life will be corrected. 
As long as there exists only a minimum of international security and stability we are bound to undergo many . 
critical moments in our decisions. What is needed is to understand the new situation in a constructive way 
and to struggle for the future without any thought of restoration. 

What is needed is a sincere and careful realization that—humenly speaking—the future of the Christian - 
Church and theology depends on our courage to take the revolutionary changes in the east of Europe and 
in Asia as an opportunity to make a new beginning. Very much of the frustration and lack of freedom some 
members of our Churches feel and deplore is due to their unwillingness to take the present moment both as 
divine judgment and as a time of grace . 

The Church of Christ is on the masch. Tt is nowhere at home. It depends on no historical institutions 
and on no political system of liberty. It knows about the sovereign freedom of its Lord, who continually 
creates new opportunities and situations, even on the ruins of what had been dear to our fathers and to our- 
selves. He liberates the souls, ears, and minds of His people and makes them at home wherever He is. He- 
may. prompt His believers to revolt against many institutions and systems, but He also may help His people . 
to work joyfully under new circumstances which may be at first frightening, and yet full of promise for 
the future. This joyful understanding of new opportunities has nothing to do with uncritical naivete. It is _ 
more critical but also more creative than the observers from outside may be ready to admit. 

apart waaay Between Yesterday and Tomorrow by Josef L. Hromadka, The Westminster Press. : 
1 57. 
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The Rule of Reason and the Drive Toward Violence 


Morality and Modern Warfare: 
The State of the Question. Edited 
by William J. Nagle. Helicon 
Press. 168 pp. $3.95. 
Community of Fear by Harrison 
Brown and James Real. Center 
for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions. 40 pp. Single copies 
free. 

by William Pfaff 


In the October issue of The 
Twentieth Century (London) Sir 
John Lomax argues briefly, cold- 
ly and quite brilliantly that the 
human predilection for war is the 
result of a regrettable evolution- 
ary fact: the “early brain parts 
(thalamus)” of the human spe- 
cies, containing the instinct of sur- 
vival expressed through aggres- 
sion, cunning and destruction, be- 
came “an ingrained influence a 

arter of a million years before 

e completest brain element 
(cortex) evolved as the dominant 
instrument of homo sapiens.” By 
the power of cerebration thus ac- 
quired, man became ruler among 
creatures; but with this success 
the balance of opposition by com- 
petitive species was lost and 
man’s power of cerebration, this 
power acquired through partak- 
ing of the Fruit of the Tree of 
Knowledge, was thenceforth “dif- 
ferentiation adrift.” 

If the ption is then made 
that earlier characteristics pre- 
dominate over the later, man’s 
situation since his day of triumph 
in the evolutionary competition 
has been not unlike that of “the 
dinosupian reptiles with the dis- 
appearance of the interglacial 
climates to which they had be- 
come adapted by over-specializa- 
tion. Like man’s, their evolution- 


Mr. Pfaff has contributed to Har- 

*s and to The Commonweal. 

e is co-author, with Edmund 

Stillman, of the forthcoming 

book, The New Politics: Ameri- 

ca and the End of the Postwar 
World. 
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ary advance had been pressed so 


far ahead on a front so narrow . 


that there was no room for re- 
treat. The type had reached a 
stage at which none of its essen- 
tial qualities could be ‘naturally 
selected.’ It died out.” 

So, drastically to abbreviate Sir 
John’s argument, shall man die 
out. His higher intelligence pro- 
duces optimistic aspirations and 
a search for order. But his ruling 
unconscious characteristics—with- 
out the balancing challenge of a 
competitive species—drive him to 
purposeless violence directed 
against man himself. 

“Mankind cannot avoid his 
Oedipean destiny ... he. . . turns 
to... faith ... in a premise so 
blatantly false as that man has 
only to obey his highest faculties 
to win a future of peace and 
goodwill, whereas, in harsh truth, 
the better exercise of his incom- 
parable brain must hasten the 
swift rush toward the denouement 
of all his diligence . . . atomic 
war, the form of which all can 
see though its last details are pre- 
served as a state secret.” 

This cruel essay is usefully 
read in conjunction with the 
books under review, for they are, 
respectively, an attempt at ra- 
tional dealing with the crisis of 
nuclear weapons, and a sentimen- 
tal polemic against violence. Nei- 
ther of them provides a decisive 
refutation of the Lomax argu- 
ment, although the former pro- 
vides evidence in opposition. 

Morality and Modern Warfare 
is a collection of eight essays by 
Catholics on the moral problems 
created by the existence and po- 
tential use of nuclear weapons. It 
is uneven, as are most such col- 
lections, and inevitably is a ten- 
tative effort: none of the authors 
really closes with his subject save 
Gordon Zahn, and as a pacifist, 
Mr. Zahn holds one of the two 
possible categorical answers to 
the problem of war and morality. 


And Mr. Zahn makes his case 
very ably, directing much of his 
anger against those Catholic mor- 
alists who thrive on the delinea- 


_tion of the detailed application of 


moral precepts to private sins and 
evade the moral issues that are 
of profound social consequence. 
His complaint is a more facile 
and single-minded version of John 
Cogley’s recent appeal to Cath- 
olic theologians to address them- 
selves to the real intellectual is- 
sues of the contemporary world. 

The most celebrated American 
Catholic theologian to be doing 
just that is, of course, John Court- 
ney Murray, a contributor to this 
book. And his is the best and most 
useful of the essays, not only pro- 
viding a statement of “the state 
of the question” but striking onto 
some new ground. 

Murray first makes a careful 
survey of papal statements on 
modern war, attempting to define 
with precision the content of au- 
thoritative Catholic teaching on 
the morality of war. He finds 
that, while Catholic theory is lim- 
ited, it specifically declines to 
make an unqualified condemna- 
tion of atomic, bacteriological or 
chemical warfare. The ABC weap- 
ons, rather, are made subject to 
the general doctrine of just war 
as understood by the Catholic 
Church and as modified under 
Piux XII. The modification was a 
limitation of just war to one im- 
posed by self-defense against “ob- 
vious and extremely grave injus- 
tice.” 

In the past, war was regarded, 
in extreme circumstances, as war- 
ranted to vindicate legal rights or 
legitimate interests. The other 
elements which must be present 
are the traditional ones: that war 
is the last resort and that the mor- 
al and material damage it in- 
volves are not disproportionate to 
the evil that would be suffered 
were the “extremely grave injus- 
tice” to be endured. 
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Such a doctrine is, of course, 
seen by many as at best impos- 


sible to apply and at worst as a | 


dismal compromise with unqual- 
ified evil. Indeed, one of Mr. 
Zahn’s arguments is that Catholic 
authorities have almost invariably 


been unwilling to’ provide ‘coun-: 


sel on the legitimacy of a war 
until all the evidence was in—a 
time when their advice could be 
of interest only to the historians. 


Father Murray, however, is the - 


variant from the almost invari- 
able, and the balance of his es- 
say is a brief but seminal ex- 
ploration of how these Catholic 
principles apply to the contem- 
porary dilemmas of military men 
and political officials. He dis- 
cusses pre-emptive war, limited 
war, and the possibility of sur- 
render to grave evil as a morally 
responsible act. While lie is not 
content merely to enunciate prin- 
ciple, he also refuses to enter the 
area of the political man’s respon- 
sibility, the area of policy. He is 
concerned, as he says, to set the 
terms for rational debate on pol- 


icy, and this is no small service — 


in a nation given to a profound 
confusion of sentiment with rea- 
son. 

One other of the essays in this 
book is of unusual interest, that 
of Colonel John K. Moriarity. His 
subject is the rush of technology 
that continues to transform the 
character of modern war, and ad- 
mirably discussing it, he also il- 
lustrates a point that warrants 
emphasis. 

It is extremely difficult to talk 
meaningfully about the issues of 
war and morality without rather 
detailed knowledge of the tech- 
nology of weapons and the de- 
velopment of military doctrine. 
For technology is volatile; it pro- 
ceeds by a geometrical progres- 
sion and military doctrine is con- 
stantly modified to accommodate 
technological change. The im- 
mediate moral issues cannot but 
shift too, and a general agree- 
ment (as among most of the writ- 


ers in this book) that “limited 
war” is licit is really of little help 
to military and political men 
dealing in terms of specific weap- 
ons with specific effects, and doc- 
trines formulated in terms of 
these weapons and a transit 


political situation. Colonel Mo- 


riarity 


points out, for example, 
that the destruction of enemy in- 
dustry is of secondary military in- 
terest today because the capacity 
to make decisive war lies in the 
weapons at hand; a nation’s base 
of economic mobilization is no 
longer of primary importance. 

Finally, there is a significant 
failure in this book as in many 
other discussions of these issues: 
a deafness to political reality, an 
addiction to abstraction. Mo- 
riarity, in speaking of the effect 
of technological change on the 
military man, uses a phrase that 
is of more general application: 
“the opponent . . . loses the char- 
acter of flesh and blood and be- 
comes, in effect, a set of perform- 
ance specifications which one’s 
latest weapons system does not 
quite meet.” 

Not only military men so fail 
to understand their opponent. Sci- 
entists and social scientists tend 
to conceive of Russia as a mathe- 
matical phenomenon occurring in 
the context of the theory of 
games. The moralist tends to treat 
that nation as a manifestation of 
evil subject only to classification 
as equal, superior or inferior to 
a given quantity of nuclear blast. 
Even the political men tend io 
regard it as a curiosity to be 
studied through the arrangement 
of officials on a ceremonial dais 
or, as among the strategists of 
“protracted conflict” (represented 
in this book), as a conspiratorial 
apparatus of diabolical cunning, 
discoverer of secrets of “conflict 
management” that are simultan- 
eously of surpassing effectiveness 
and fatally flawed. But do these 
Russians not bleed when they are 
pricked? 

Surely we are in a situation 


where specialization has—to bor- 


row Sir John’s phrase—pressed too ~ 


far ahead on fronts too narrow. 
If we are to deal usefully with 
these great issues there must be 
a joining of disciplines,'a com- 
munication among military men, 
politicians and moral philosophers 
of a kind infrequently attempted. 
This is not to say that the rigor 
of any of the disciplines should 
be compromised. It means that 
we require more theologians and 
philosophers who understand, as 
Father Murray does, the military 
realities; more theologians who 
understand, as Reinhold Niebuhr 
does, the realities of politics; more 
military and political men willing 
to spare time to discover what 
theology may contribute to po- 
litical discourse. 

Community of Fear is a brief 
account of the horrors of nuclear 
war. Its assumption appears to be 
that if people can be sufficiently 
frightened they will demand and 
obtain peace. It appears to be 
directed against those who be- 
lieve that nuclear weapons must 
be incorporated into a politically 
meaningful doctrine of war—the 
Air Force, the RAND Corpora- 
tion, such writers as Herman 
Kahn and Henry Kissinger. It is 
an emotional book, dominated by 
“probably’s” and “ifs” and “can 
lead to’s,” innocent of political in- 
sight or of respect for the per- 
sonal anguish of men who bear 
national responsibility. Its argu- 
ments make that assumption of 
dichotomy between good and vil- 
lainous forces in our political life 
that is so seductive to the sec- 
ond-rate. It is a useful compen- 
dium of information and an in- 
teresting expression of one im- 
passioned viewpoint in our na- 
tional life, but its manifest con- 
viction that emotion is a suitable 
substitute for intelligence and its 
addiction to polite demagogy lend 
considerable support to the terri- 
ble judgment on man invoked by 
Sir John Lomax. 
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Independence for Africa 

Gwendolen M. Carter. Praeger Paperback. 172 pp. $1.65. 

In this progress report based on firsthand observations, a noted 
American scholar of African affairs provides an indispensable 
guide to the central problems that beset each of the emerging 
nations in the movement toward independence and political 
responsibility. 


African Women Speak 
The Office for UN Affairs. Maryknoll Pub. 117 pp. $1. 


African women face the multiple challenges of emancipation as 
members of changing societies, in this seminar held by the 
World Union of Catholic Women's Organizations in Lomé, Togo. 


Listen, Yankee 
C. Wright Mills. McGraw-Hill. 192 pp. $3.95. 


Professor Mills, social scientist and ideological gadfly, appears 
here an empathic guise as a Cuban revolutionary, setting before 
the American public facts and issues which he considers to have 
been largely ignored or distorted by the American press. 


The Policy Machine 
Robert Ellsworth Elder. Syracuse Univ. 238 pp. $4.50. 


The modus operandi of the State Department and its evolution 
over the last ten years are intimately described and evaluated 
with the aim of acquainting the individual citizen with the way 
top-level policy decisions are made and the part he can play in 
the process. 


The Enlargement of the Presidency 
Rexford G. Tugwell. Doubleday. 508 pp. $6.95. 
Mr. Tugwell’s latest book is a leisurely, perceptive and often 


humorous survey of the Presidential succession and its effects 
upon the proper scope and emphasis of executive power. 


The Long Way to Freedom 
James T. Shotwell. Bobbs-Merrill. 639 pp. $7.50. 


An encyclopedic history of man's struggle for freedom, this vol 
ume defines the main theme of that struggle as the attempt 
to deal with the paradoxical nature of all civilizing agents— 
religion, politics, economics, science—which historically have 
been instruments of oppression as well as of liberation. 
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